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The  Role  oj  Statistical  Training  Centers 
in  Developing  a  More  Integrated 
Statistical  Profession  * 

By  Joseph  W.  Duncan 

Director,  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 


Introduction 

The  topic  of  bridging  the  gap  between  aca¬ 
demic  training  and  practical  statistical  work  in 
national  statistical  offtces  has  been  a  continuing 
concern  in  the  earlier  conferences.  For  example, 
in  preparing  for  this  meeting  I  reviewed  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  meeting  of  Directors  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Statistical  Fraining  C>enters  which  was 
held  in  Szentendre,  Hungary  in  August  1973. 
In  that  meeting,  S.  H.  Khamis  stated; 

The  main  deficiency  of  many  traditional 
university  training  programs  in  statistics  at 
present  consists  in  the  lack  of  a  link  between 
the  practical  and  theoretical  university 
course  contents  on  one  hand  and  the  type 
of  work  a  practicing  statistician  will  be  un¬ 
dertaking  in  the  national  statistical  services 
on  the  other.  National  statistical  programs 
and  subject  matter  have  not  vet  adequately 
found  their  wav  to  university  curricula.' 

I  he  gap  between  academic  and  official  statis¬ 
tical  operations  was  one  of  the  various  gaps 
which  was  discussed  in  the  Presidential  address 
of  Fetter  Jakob  Bjerve  to  the  40th  Session  of  the 


♦  This  paper  was  preseiiied  ai  ihe  Fourth  Meeting  of 
Directors  of  International  Statistical  fraining  Centers, 
Rabat,  Morocco,  May  23-26,  1979.  Mr.  Duncan  was  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  this  session  because  he  served  as 
C^hairinan  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Ititegration  of  Statistics  during  1975-1977. 
Presently,  he  is  rapporteur  for  the  Committee  which  will 
submit  its  final  report  at  the  42nd  Session  of  the  ISI  in 
Manila,  the  Philippines,  in  December  1979.  This  paper 
presents  some  preliminarv  findings  from  the  Committee's 
forthcoming  report. 
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International  Statistical  Institute  (ISI)  in  War¬ 
saw  in  September  1975.  During  that  session,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  ISI  resolved  to  set  up  a 
committee  to  study  the  gaps  between  various 
categories  of  statisticians,  and  to  report  to  the 
ISI  General  Assembly  concerning  recommen¬ 
dations  which  will  lead  to  minimizing  such  gaps 
in  the  future. 

Background  of  the  ISI  Committee 

Following  the  4()th  Session,  the  Bureau  of  the 
ISI  established  the  Committee  on  the  Integra¬ 
tion  of  Statistics  in  1976  with  the  following 
terms  of  reference: 

A.  Fo  study  the  phenomena  that  different 
categories  of  statisticians  are  often  una¬ 
ware  of,  and  disinterested  in,  each  other’s 
professional  achievements,  and  apparently 
lack  adequate  appreciation  for  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  their  respective  work; 

B.  Fo  recommend  ways  to  promote  a  closer 
collaboration  and  improve  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  these  categories  of  statis¬ 
ticians: 

C.  Fo  support  specific  program  activities 
which  may  be  undertaken  by  the  ISI  and 
which  require  the  joint  collaboration  of 
statisticians  of  different  specialization. 

Fhe  Committee  members  exchanged  views 
through  correspondence,  held  meetings  at  the 


'  International  Statistical  Institute  Meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
International  Statistical  Training  Centers,  Proceedings  of  the 
Seminar,  International  Statistical  Institute,  UNESCO 
1974,  DG/4.5/86,  page  193. 
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41st  Session  of  ISI,  participated  in  a  seminar 
organized  by  the  American  Statistical  Associa¬ 
tion  in  March  1978,^  and  collaborated  in  the 
preparation  of  a  final  report  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  Assemblv  and  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  plenary  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  Manila  in  late  1979.. 

In  his  Presidential  address,  BJerve  identified  a 
growing  concern  about  the  character  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  statistical  profession.  BJerve 
addressed  problems  relating  to  the  growing  spe- 
cializatioti  in  various  subject  matter  areas  within 
statistics  and  pointed  out  that: 

It  seems  clear  that  statisticians  working  in 
different  fields  have  the  same  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  and  are  also  dependent  upon  one 
another.  Consequetitly ,  they  can  obtain 
benefit  from  mutual  communication  and 
cooperation,  both  at  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  level.  An  obstacle  to  cooperation 
between  statisticians  is  the  fact  that  they 
deal  with  subjects  of  so  many  kinds  and  of 
such  a  diverse  nature,  the  range  of  technical 
skills  needed  is  extremelv  wide.^ 

In  elaborating  on  this  problem,  BJerve 
pointed  out  that  one  specific  manifestation  of 
the  gap  is  the  lack  of  communication  between 
theoretical  statisticians  or  academic  statisticians 
and  official  or  governmental  statisticians.  He 
stated: 

.  .  .  Although  modern  sampling  methods 
have  enabled  statistical  agencies  to  im¬ 
mensely  improve  their  methods  of  collect¬ 
ing  raw  data,  these  agencies  have  not,  by 
any  means,  succeeded  in  taking  similar  ad¬ 
vantage  of  statistical  theory  within  other 
areas.  Very  few  agencies  have,  for  instance, 
been  able  to  apply  valuable  methods  of 
quality  control,  modern  theories  on  robust¬ 
ness,  methods  for  detection  of  outliers, 
contingency  table  analysis,  and  analysis  of 
regression  and  variance.  .  .  . 


*  For  a  summary  of  the  ASA  Conference,  see  Report  on 
the  American  Statistical  Association  Conference  on  Transfer  of 
Methodology  Between  Academic  and  Government  Statisticians, 
Proceedings  of  a  Conference  held  in  March  1978  in  Res- 
ton,  Virginia,  American  Statistical  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  182  pages. 

®  Fetter  Jakob  BJerve,  Presidential  Address  presented  to 
the  40th  Session  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute, 
Proceedings,  ISl,  1977,  p.  44. 


Thus,  our  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  made  in  both  fields  is  mixed  with 
worries  about  the  wide  gap  existing  between 
official  statisticians  and  academic  statisti¬ 
cians.  Professionally,  these  two  groups  of 
statisticians  seem  to  be  living  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  worlds  without  communication  in  be¬ 
tween.^ 

rhe  concerns  of  BJerve  were  echoed  in  a 
panel  discussion  on  “Communication  and 
Cooperation  Between  Theoreticians  and  Prac¬ 
titioners”  held  by  the  Asian  Statistical  Institute 
in  November  1976,  and  in  the  Presidential  ad¬ 
dress  by  Leslie  Kish  before  the  American  Statis¬ 
tical  Association  in  August  1977.  After  agreeing 
with  Bjerve’s  statements,  Kish  noted: 

The  time  has  come  for  better  integration  of 
theory  with  application.  Theory  should  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  applied 
work.  Simultaneously,  applications  must  be 
the  testing  ground  for  statistical  theory  and 
methods  and  must  provide  the  motivation 
for  further  advances.^ 

After  identifying  a  number  of  possibilities  for 
addressing  this  gap,  Kish  concluded  by  noting: 

We  need  the  good  name  of  statistics  for  our 
field  in  our  Association,  and  we  need  it  to 
unite  the  efforts  of  theoretical  and  applied 
statisticians.  There  is  a  common  chain  that 
links  mathematical  probability  with  statisti¬ 
cal  theory,  and  then  with  our  methods,  and 
these  with  our  applications.  To  weaken  or 
break  that  chain  anywhere  is  harmful  to 
all.« 

I'he  ISI  Committee  on  the  Integration  of 
Statistics  has  recognized  that  the  need  for  inte¬ 
gration  is  now  acute  because  of  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  various  areas  in  the  field  of  statis¬ 
tics  in  recent  decades,  and  the  emergence  of  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  study  in  the  field  of  statistics 
which  have  led  to  specialization  of  subcategories 
within  the  profession — specialties  such  as  quality 
control,  survey  methodology,  biometrics, 
mathematical  statistics,  and  many  others. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

®LesIie  Kish,  “Chance,  Statistics,  and  Statisticians,” 
Presidential  Address  at  the  137th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  August 
16,  1977,  p.  18,  mimeo. 

^Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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Each  of  these  fields  has  different  objectives  in 
the  application  of  statistical  methods,  f'hus 
statisticians  working  in  different  fields  of  appli¬ 
cations  have  different  interests  which  flow  from 
their  different  objectives.  Within  each  of  these 
specialities  a  technical  language  and  a  set  of 
proceflures  has  been  developed,  and  there  is  an 
unfortunate  gap  in  transferritig  insights  from 
one  fiekl  of  statistics  to  other  fields  of  statistics. 
Thus,  what  was  initiallv  a  gap  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  applied  has  now  developed 
into  gaps  between  various  theoretical  branches 
and  various  applied  branches  as  well  as  gaps 
between  theoretical  and  applied  statisticians. 

1  he  gap  between  the  academic  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  community  and  national  statistical  offices 
which  was  a  particular  concern  of  BJerve,  re¬ 
ceived  specific  attention  at  a  seminar  organized 
bv  the  American  Statistical  Association  held  in 
Reston,  Virginia,  on  March  8-10,  1978.  I'he  re¬ 
port  from  that  seminar  entitled,  Conference  on 
Transfer  of  Methodology  Between  Academic  and 
Government  Statisticians  makes  a  number  of 
suggestions  to  ensure: 

1.  Closer  working  relations  between  academic 
and  Government  statisticians; 

2.  Sustained  professional  development  of 
government  statisticians;  and 

3.  Methods  for  introducing  practical  problems 
into  academic  programs. 

In  summarizing  the  conference.  Sir  Claus 
Moser,  then  Chief  Statistician  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  noted  that  he  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that,  while  this  is  a  fundamental  problem, 
there  are  manv  things  which  can  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  exchange  between  Government  and 
academic  statisticians.^ 

Special  Problems  Relating  to 
the  Developing  Countries 

Tbe  ISI  Committee  on  the  Integration  of 
Statistics  examined  a  large  number  of  gaps 
within  the  profession.  In  addition  to  the  gap 
between  the  academic  and  the  practicing  official 
statistician,  the  Committee  examined  gaps  be¬ 
tween  statisticians  in  developed  countries  and 
those  in  less  developed  countries.  It  recognized 
that  the  character  of  the  problem  is  substantially 


’’  Conference  on  Transfer  of  Methodotogy  Between  Academic 
and  Government  Statisticians,  American  Statistical  Associa¬ 
tion,  1978,  p.  5. 
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different  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  its  draft  report,  the  Committee  noted  that 
the  character  of  statistical  activities  and  the  de¬ 
sign  of  statistical  organizations  varies  widely 
among  different  national  societies.  Statisticians 
in  less  developed  countries  cannot  keep  up  with 
advances  from  developing  countries  as  a  result 
of  several  factors  including: 

1.  I'he  heavy  teaching  load,  not  to  mention 
extension  services  of  university  statisticians 
in  developing  countries,  results  from  a 
scarcity  of  highly  trained  professional 
statisticians  qualified  for  university  teach- 
ing. 

2.  As  a  result  of  limited  budgets  for  travel  and 
professional  training,  statisticians  from  de¬ 
veloping  countries  are  not  exposed  to  new 
developments  in  statistical  theory/ 
methodology. 

3.  Hard  currency  restrictions  make  it  difficult 
for  statisticians  in  developing  countries  to 
obtain  statistical  papers  and  journals  or  to 
obtain  books  of  recent  editions.  Further, 
when  small  libraries  are  established  they 
are  frequently  too  thin  in  coverage  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  range  of  cross-reference  activities 
which  are  desired. 

In  evaluating  the  gaps  between  statisticians  in 
developed  countries  and  less  developetl  coun¬ 
tries,  three  categories  deserve  attention: 

1.  rhose  countries,  like  India,  which  could  be 
said  to  be  statistically  developed. 

2.  rhose  countries,  like  Uganda  and  the 
Philippines,  which  have  passed  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  development  in  statistics  but  have 
not  yet  developed  fully  in  that  line. 

3.  rhose  countries,  like  manv  of  the  former 
colonies  in  Africa,  which  have  hardlv 
started  an  independent  development  in 
statistics. 

While  the  Committee  has  not  undertaken  a 
detailed  classification  of  countries,  it  appears 
that  most  of  the  major  less  developed  countries 
are  in  the  second  category. 

The  gaps  that  exist  between  statisticians  in 
developing  countries  and  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  are  institutional  in  that  they  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  earlier  socioeconomic  domination  of 
the  less  developed  countries  by  the  developed 
countries.  I'his  means  that  the  statisticians  of 
the  less  developed  countries  are  primarily  at  the 
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receiving  end  of  assistance.  Further,  thev  are 
not  able  to  participate  through  feedback  on  the 
general  evolution  of  statistical  work  at  a  world 
level. 

Representatives  frotn  the  less  developed 
countries  indicate  that  a  serious  problem  exists 
in  the  realm  of  official  statistics.  In  their  view, 
government  statistics  are  most  often  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  of  international  agencies  like  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  Development,  the  International 
Monetarv  Fund,  and  so  forth.  Fhese  large  or¬ 
ganizations  typically  (levelop  classificatiotis  and 
definitions  which  are  piesented  to  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries  as  the  framework  for  de¬ 
veloping  their  statistical  programs.  This  leads  to 
two  problems.  In  a  sense,  the  less  developed 
countries  are  “forced”  to  compile  data  which 
thev  might  not  otherwise  compile  and,  at  a 
minimum,  efforts  to  meet  internationally  im¬ 
posed  needs  represent  a  diversion  of  the  avail¬ 
able  statistical  resources  within  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries.  Second,  the  definitions  and 
classifications  which  are  imposed  by  such  inter¬ 
national  agencies  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  manv 
statisticians  in  developing  countries,  to  be  more 
designefl  to  be  used  by  developed  countries,  not 
by  the  less  developed  countries. 

Even  in  training  there  are  some  problems 
since  courses  designed  in  developed  countries 
are  “exported”  to  the  less  developed  countries. 
Inadvertently,  nationals  of  less  developed 
countries  receive  exactly  the  same  training  as 
nationals  of  developed  countries,  bringing  back 
a  sophistication  which  may  not  be  suitable  to 
their  own  national  needs.** 

A  further  problem  in  the  tleveloping  coun¬ 
tries  is  that  the  individual  statistician  is  likelv  to 
experience  professional  isolation  since  the  total 
number  of  well-trained  statisticians  is  very  lim¬ 
ited.  Unfortunatelv,  this  leads  to  a  reduction  in 
research  interests  because  of  the  lack  of  profes¬ 
sional  communion,  and  the  result  is  that  only 
limited  publications  and  research  flow  from  the 
less  developed  countries  to  the  broader  profes¬ 
sion.  Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  problem  of 
the  brain  drain.  A  number  of  trained  statisti- 


*  Some  of  the  problems  of  designing  training  programs 
are  found  in  Beulah  Washabaugh,  “Objectives  of  Statisti¬ 
cal  Training  Institutes,  2nd  Meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
International  Statistical  Training  Centers,”  The  Hague, 
April  1976,  International  Statistical  Institute. 


cians  in  less  developed  countries  leave  their 
countries  to  seek  better  opportunities  either  in 
developed  countries  or  with  international  in¬ 
stitutions  and  agencies.  Fhiis,  the  flow  of  statis¬ 
ticians  from  less  developed  countries  to  de¬ 
veloped  countries  further  exacerbates  the 
problem. 

Some  Comments  on  Present  Experience 

Fhe  Committee  on  the  Integration  of  Statis¬ 
tics  utidertook  a  membership  inc|uirv  in  which  it 
solicited  comments  from  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  review  was  supplemented  by  reports 
covering  about  20  countries  on  a  variety  of  top¬ 
ics  including  the  adetjuaev  of  statistical  educa¬ 
tion  and  training.  As  would  be  expected,  it  was 
reported  in  most  countries  that  statistical  edu¬ 
cation  is  mainlv  provided  bv  the  utiiversities. 
However,  it  was  noted  that  the  education  in 
most  universities  is  essentiallv  theoretical  in 
nature  with  its  emphasis  on  mathetJiatics.  'Fhis 
universitv  education,  even  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  does  not  generallv  cover  in  depth  practi¬ 
cally  oriented  topics  such  as  sample  survey 
practices,  quality  control  procedures,  systems  of 
national  accounts,  use  of  computers  in  statistical 
work,  and  so  forth.  Fhus,  education  in  statistics 
is  not  directly  oriented  toward  real  life  situa¬ 
tions.  In  one  letter  which  the  Committee  re¬ 
ceived,  it  was  suggested  that  many  universities 
have  failed  to  decide  whether  thev  are  training 
“toolmakers”  or  “toolusers.” 

In  his  Presidential  address  to  the  Roval 
Statistical  Society  in  November  1974,  Professor 
H.  E.  Daniels  provided  thoughtful  review  of  the 
dilemmas  which  face  universities  in  designing 
curricula  for  training  statisticians.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  coticerned  about  the  coidlict  between 
practical  application  and  theoretical  training. 
He  noted  that  in  the  early  19(i()’s,  “Rumblings  of 
discontent  began  to  be  heard  among  employers 
of  statisticians  at  the  wav  the  mathematical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  subject  was  said  to  dominate 
the  teaching  at  the  expense  of  its  practical  ap¬ 
plication.”® 

In  his  paper,  Daniels  presents  an  interesting 
personal  experience  which,  I  believe,  has  par¬ 
ticular  applicability  to  designing  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  statisticians.  In  explaining  his  own 


®  H.  E.  Daniels,  “Statistics  in  Universities — A  Personal 
View,”  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (1974),  Part  I, 
page  2. 
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evolution  from  an  interest  in  mathematics  to  an 
interest  in  statistics,  he  made  the  following 
comments: 

1  can  remember,  as  it  were,  the  exact  moment 
of  conversion.  We  were  to  determine  the  ac¬ 
celeration  of  gravity,  using  an  apparatus 
called  Atwood’s  machine  whose  precise  nature 
now  escapes  me.  The  correct  value  was  appar¬ 
ently  known  to  be  32.2  ft  per  sec'.  I  managetl 
to  get  32.1,  yy’hich  wasn’t  bad  considering  the 
complexity  of  the  etpiipment.  However,  I  was 
told  to  go  back  and  do  it  again  until  the  result 
came  to  32.2.  Needless  to  sav,  that  didn’t  take 
me  long,  but  a  sen.se  of  outrage  led  me  to 
think  lor  the  first  time  about  experimental  er¬ 
rors  and  hoyv  one  should  alloyv  for  them  hon¬ 
estly.  A  year  or  so  later  1  discovered  Fisher's 
Slalislical  Methods  for  Research  Workers  in  the 
local  library  (I  think  it  was  the  third  edition). 

That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  science  teach¬ 
ing  has  no  doubt  improved  since  then.  But  it 
convinces  me  that  the  right  wav  for  school 
children  to  be  introduced  to  statistics  is 
through  collecting  and  studying  real  data,  and 
by  carrying  out  artificial  sampling  experi¬ 
ments,  much  as  described  by  Dr.  \’ates  (19(>3). 
By  observing  for  themselves  the  genesis  of  a 
frequency  distribution,  the  properties  of  sam¬ 
ple  means  and  other  regularities  underlying 
randomness,  children  can  have  the  excitement 
of  making  discoveries  about  the  real  yvorld 
without  having  to  get  a  “correct”  ansyver. 
rhev  will  learn  that  variation  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  svnonvmous  yvith  error,  yvhich  at  school  is 
usually  equated  with  sin. 

The  concept  of  randomness  is  surely  a  very 
sophisticated  one.  It  seems  to  deny  the  in¬ 
stinctive  human  need  for  rational  explana¬ 
tions  of  events.  Physicists  have  for  a  long  time 
included  it  as  a  basic  concept  in  statistical 
mechanics  and  quantum  theory,  but  it  is 
easier  to  accept  randomness  in  this  theoretical 
wav  than  to  credit  it  yvhen  you  actually  see  it. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  experience  to  resist  the  urge 
to  reject  apparently  outlying  observations  as 
‘wrong’,  or  to  accept  points  in  a  plane  as  being 
randomly  distributed,  and  the  earlier  yve  start 
acquiring  this  experience  the  better.*'* 

It  is  clear  that  in  most  countries  the  official 
statistical  offices  have  not  been  able  to  innuence 

'^Ibid.,  page  4. 
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the  content  of  university  courses  to  suit  their 
requirements.  However,  attempts  at  this  have 
been  made  in  countries  with  a  regulated  and 
planned  social  system.  Several  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  Committee  believe  that  there 
is  a  need  for  textbooks  dealing  with  the  work  of 
statistical  offices,  fhe  objective  of  such  books 
would  be  to  bring  about  a  balance  between 
theory  and  practice  bv  relating  theoretical 
teaching  to  practical  work  through  illustrations 
and  exercises  from  real  life  situations. 

Only  a  few  countries  report  training  facilities 
in  statistical  offices  or  in  professional  institu¬ 
tions  which  help  in  bridging  the  gap  beiyveen 
university  education  and  the  requirements  of 
statistical  offices.  However,  even  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  the  facilities  are  limited  and  only  a  few 
graduates  are  available  to  aid  the  official  statisti¬ 
cal  offices.  For  a  large  part,  statistical  university 
graduates  join  official  statistical  offices  directly 
and  have  to  learn  on  the  job  after  emplovment. 

Since  many  governments  recognize  only  the 
university  courses  in  statistics,  there  is  no  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  prospective  candidates  to  undergo 
nonuniy ersilv  professional  courses,  even  when 
such  facilities  exist.  I  hus,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  have  courses  in  the  universities  yvhich  are 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  statistical 
offices.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  for  out¬ 
side  statisticians  to  appreciate  the  conceptual 
methodological  challenges  of  practical  work  in 
statistics  in  government  statistical  offices  and  to 
recognize  the  opportunity  for  possible  involve¬ 
ment  in  such  yvork.  1  hus,  it  is  desirable  for  the 
government  statistical  offices  to  better  publicize 
their  conceptual,  methodological,  anti  applied 
statistical  yvork  and  formulate  their  problems  in 
areas  yvhere  academic  statisticians  could  be  of 
help. 

Fhe  rapid  emergence  and  development  of 
various  fields  of  statistics  in  a  short  lime  has 
overyvhelmed  the  applied  statisticians  and  even 
the  academic  statisticians  in  the  developing 
countries,  who  rarely  have  the  necessary  time  or 
the  resources  to  keep  up  yvith  the  modern  de¬ 
velopments.  fhe  diversity  in  statistical  de¬ 
velopment  has  somehoyy  made  the  practitioners 
give  up  on  reading  and  keeping  up  with  modern 
developments  in  data  production  and  analysis, 
fhere  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  prac¬ 
titioners  to  confine  their  attention  to  the 
mechanics  of  data  production,  leaving  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  results  to  others. 
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Education  and  Training  in  'I'heory  and 
Application  of  Statistics 

The  education  process  which  develops  statisti¬ 
cians  is  itself  very  diverse.  In  some  universities 
the  principal  source  of  training  in  statistics  is 
within  departments  of  mathematics.  In  other 
cases,  a  department  of  statistics  is  available  with 
a  primary  focus  on  the  development  of  theory 
relating  to  statistics  and  the  preparation  of  stu¬ 
dents  with  basic  understanding  needed  in 
subject-matter  areas.  Probably  the  largest  source 
of  training  in  statistics,  however,  occurs  within 
subject-matter  departments  where  the  education 
in  statistics  is  presented  as  a  tool  for  further 
exploration  of  problems  in  the  subject  areas. 

Clearly,  statistical  education  and  training  in 
anv  society  should,  to  a  large  extent,  be  geared 
to  the  needs  of  that  society.  This  suggests  that 
there  would  additionally  be  a  need  for  those 
who  are  mathematically  gifted  to  explore  con¬ 
ceptual  problems  which,  in  time,  may  have  ap¬ 
plications.  However,  the  tendency  appears  to  be 
the  reverse.  Much  of  the  current  research  work 
and  training  for  research  and  statistics,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  subject  of  recent  Ph.D.  theses  and 
articles  in  learned  statistical  journals,  is  not 
really  useful  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fac¬ 
tual  information  on  the  basic  social  issues  of 
concern  to  the  subject-matter  areas. 

Phis  leads  to  the  interesting  dilemma  that  the 
theoretical  work  which  is  being  intensified 
seems  to  emphasize  areas  which  are  more  and 
more  remote  from  application.  However,  those 
who  are  trained  in  basic  statistics  and  later  be¬ 
come  involved  in  applications  work  are  forced 
to  operate  on  some  overlv  simplistic  assump¬ 
tions  which  may  not  actually  be  applicable  to 
their  area  of  investigation.  The  central  limit 
theorem  may  not  always  be  true  for  samples 
from  very  skew  universes,  especially  if  no  use  is 
made  of  such  techniques  as  stratified  sampling 
or  sampling  with  probabilities  proportional  to 
size.  Yet  the  applications  work  proceeds  with 
little  guidance  from  the  theoreticians  concern¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  the  central  limit  theorem  or  al¬ 
ternative  analytical  techniques  which  could  be 
utilized. 

One  useful  technique  for  improving  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  theoretical  training  and  ap¬ 
plications  would  be  to  establish  more  Joint  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  statisticians  from  universities 
could  gain  experience  in  business  or  govern- 
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ment  statistical  offices.  Their  experience  could 
also  be  designed  to  yield  case  studies  for  incor¬ 
poration  into  the  course  work,  but  more  im- 
portanllv,  the  experience  of  the  theoretician  in 
the  context  of  pressing  applied  work  situations 
could  be  helpful  in  extending  the  perspective  of 
each.  It  is  anticipated,  for  example,  that  the 
theoretician  would  be  able  to  identify  improved 
techniques  of  analysis  or  deficiencies  in  as- 
sumptiotis  which  are  being  used  in  the  applied 
situations. 

Institutional  Arrangements  in  Government 
Statistical  Offices,  Universities  and  Business 

In  the  worldwide  review  of  the  gaps  which  are 
evident  in  various  subparts  of  the  statistical  pro¬ 
fession,  the  Committee  became  convinced  that 
existing  institutional  arrangements  often  are  at 
the  source  of  some  of  the  presently  observed 
difficulties.  For  example,  within  university  de¬ 
partments  the  professors  who  work  in  applied 
research,  perhaps  on  a  contract  or  grant  basis, 
and  who  concentrate  on  practical  projects  often 
do  not  obtain  the  same  opportunities  for  pub¬ 
lishing  results  in  refereed  journals.  Con- 
sequentlv,  the  university  teacher/researcher  who 
becomes  adept  at  solving  practical  problems 
may  be  restricted  in  advancement  potential 
within  the  university  because  of  an  inability  to 
achieve  required  evidence  of  published  results. 

Within  government  statistical  offices,  there  is 
often  a  tendency  to  undertake  research  and  to 
issue  publications  on  an  anonymous  basis  where 
the  principal  researchers  are  not  identified. 
This  reduces  the  government  statistician's  visi¬ 
bility  within  the  professional  world  and  discour¬ 
ages  the  type  of  discourse  which  flows  among 
universities  as  persons  of  similar  interest  begin 
to  identify  common  problems  and  correspond 
on  an  informal  basis.  Similar  problems  occur  in 
some  business  settings  where  the  pressure  for 
rapid  results  on  targeted  problems  leaves  the 
statistician  with  little  time  to  prepare  his  or  her 
results  in  suitable  form  for  publication  and  dis¬ 
closure  with  others  in  the  profession.  In  some 
cases,  concern  over  proprietary  interests  further 
inhibits  such  a  dialogue. 

Most  numerous  among  the  efforts  reported 
by  the  various  countries  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  theoreticians  and  applied  statisticians 
were  those  which  could  be  categorized  as  in¬ 
stitutional  arrangements.  In  Argentina,  the 
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Central  Bank  operates  a  system  of  “research  re¬ 
sidencies”  which  are  offered  on  a  regular  basis 
to  university  professors  and  research  scholars  to 
work  on  specific  programs  for  peritxls  of  1  to  6 
months.  A  parallel  program  of  “research  fellow¬ 
ships”  has  recently  been  implemented,  under 
which  fellowships  are  of  fered  to  research  scho¬ 
lars  to  work  on  problems  of  interest  to  the 
Bank.  The  Institute  of  Statistics,  University  of 
fucuman,  has  helped  the  state  government  to 
increase  its  technical  capability  by  selecting  a 
group  of  highly  qualified  students  from  the 
graduates  of  the  university  and  assigning  them 
to  the  graduate  program  in  applied  statistics, 
where  they  work  in  the  state  government  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  supervision  of  a  university  pro¬ 
fessor  for  a  period  of  time. 

In  Israel,  a  number  of  steps  have  been  taken 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  gap  between  various 
types  of  statisticians.  Fhe  official  statistical  of¬ 
fice  has  developed  methods  departments, 
statistical  analysis  and  research  units  to  work  on 
advaiiced  statistical  methods.  This  has  created 
an  important  link  between  official  statisticians 
and  acaflemic  persotmel.  In  addition,  the  statis¬ 
tical  departments  have  attempted,  with  limited 
success,  to  establish  advisory  statistical  units  to 
provide  statistical  advice  to  university  research¬ 
ers  in  other  departments.  Finally,  an  exchange 
of  personnel  between  the  university  aiul  the 
government  statistical  service  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Under  this  program,  government  statis¬ 
ticians,  especially  in  the  methods  fields,  move  to 
academic  positions  in  universities,  atid  applied 
statisticians  are  invited  to  teach  on  a  part-time 
basis  in  the  statistical  departments  or  other  de¬ 
partments  (e.g.,  economics,  demography,  etc.) 
of  the  universities.  In  some  cases,  these  ex¬ 
changes  have  served  as  a  step  for  applied  staff 
to  move  to  fulltime  positions  in  the  universities. 
At  the  same  time,  university  statisticians  are  in¬ 
vited  to  work  in  the  government  statistical  serv¬ 
ice  on  a  part  time  basis  to  develop  projects  or  to 
give  courses  to  personnel  in  the  government 
service. 

The  report  from  Japan  indicated  that  when 
practitioners  face  problems  thev  normally  con¬ 
tact  the  academic  statisticians.  To  enable  better 
communication  and  cooperation  between 
theoretical  and  applied  statisticians,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Statistical  Mathematics  has  established  a 
special  consultation  section,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  is  encouraged  to  undertake  studies  in 
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close  cooperation  with  other  organizations  in 
various  fields  of  interest.  The  report  noted, 
however,  that  there  is  still  a  problem  in  for¬ 
mulating  theoretically  interesting  studies  from 
real  life  situations  because  of  the  need  for 
knowledge  of  the  relevant  subject  fields  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  tackling  such  areas. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  National  Planning  Of¬ 
fice,  which  has  under  its  umbrella  all  of  the 
major  statistics-producing  agencies,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Statistical  Advisory  Board  with  its  own 
interageticy  committees  for  different  subject 
fields,  rhe  Board  is  trying  to  develop  the  de¬ 
centralized  statistical  activities  into  a  well- 
integrated  system  with  the  primary  objective  of 
rationalizing  and  integrating  the  production  of 
statistics  in  all  areas.  Similarly,  efforts  are  being 
made  in  Poland  by  the  Central  Statistical  Office 
to  promote  belter  cooperation  and  collaboration 
between  the  theoreticians  and  practitioners, 
fwo  scientific  units  in  the  Central  Statistical 
Office — the  Statistics  Economics  Research 
Centre  and  the  Research  and  Development 
Centre  of  the  State  Statistical  Information 
System — are  helping  in  this  effort  to  integrate 
statistics. 

Recommendations  to  International 
Statistical  Training  Centers 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that 
the  statistical  training  centers  have  a  potentially 
critical  role  in  resolving  some  of  the  issues 
which  have  been  identified.  It  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  thev  are  operating  at  the  interface  be¬ 
tween  tbe  academic  and  the  practical  world  that 
the  findings  of  the  ISl  Committee  on  the  Inte¬ 
gration  of  Statistics  are  of  particular  relevance 
to  their  activities. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  short  time  which  I  have 
available  in  this  Seminar,  I  have  skipped  over  a 
number  of  other  important  areas  which  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  full  Committee  report.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  should  be  clear  that  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the  practical  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  which  is  possible  particularly  in  a  regional 
statistical  training  center. 

rhe  Committee  on  the  Integration  of  Statis¬ 
tics  has  strongly  recommendetl  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Statistical  Institute  that  the  problem  of 
promoting  greater  integratioti  of  the  profession, 
not  only  between  the  academic  and  the  official 
statisticians,  but  even  among  the  various 
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branches  and  lechnical  fields  of  statistics  which 
have  become  increasinglv  compart inentali/ed, 
presents  opportunities  for  leadership  which  can 
stem  from  the  ISI  itself,  f  his  suggests  im- 
mediatelv  that  the  ISl  intensifv  its  work  with 
international  statistical  training  centers  to  de¬ 
velop  more  effective  programs  and  to  educate 
the  sponsoring  agencies  and  the  user  govern¬ 
ments  concerning  the  importance  of  vour  work. 
At  the  same  time,  the  development  of  cur¬ 
riculum  within  vour  centers  needs  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  growing  pressures  for  improved 
applied  experience  and  especiallv  for  short 
courses  to  update  the  work  force  in  national 
statistical  offices. 

1  he  Caimmittee  was  focused  primarilv  on  the 
ISI  itself  and  its  members.  While  manv  of  the 
recommendations  are  outside  of  the  scope  of 
the  direct  activities  of  the  centers,  I  believe  it  is 
worthwhile  to  repeat  those  recommendations  in 
this  context  and  to  solicit  vour  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  meetings  in  Manila  and  bevond 
where  this  general  problem  will  be  given  even 
more  direct  attention.  I  he  recommendations  of 
the  ('.ommittee  on  the  Integration  of  Statistics 
can  be  summarized  as  follows; 

1 .  I  he  International  Statistical  Institute 
should  regard  the  integration  of  statistics  as 
one  of  its  major  objectives.  Hence,  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  statistics  should  permeate  all  of 
its  activities  such  as  the  organization  of 
meetings,  encouragement  of  publications, 
and  development  of  special  funded  proj¬ 
ects. 

2.  The  Review  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute  should  give  high  prioritv  to  papers 
which  will  make  a  contribution  to  bridging 
various  gaps  within  the  profession. 

3.  The  Committee  on  fraining  and  Education 
should  review  recommended  curricula  in 
statistics  with  a  view  toward  promoting  a 
core  educational  program  which  will  im¬ 
prove  the  student’s  abilitv  to  reach  out  into 
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various  specialized  branches  of  statistics. 

4.  The  Program  (Committee  for  the  biennial 
Congress  of  the  International  Statistical  In¬ 
stitute  should  ensure  that  several  sessions 
will  be  organized  for  each  meeting  with  the 
aim  at  least  in  part  of  improving  integra¬ 
tion  within  the  profession. 

fhe  report  makes  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  carrving  out  these  recommendations.  For 
example,  with  respect  to  the  first  recommenda¬ 
tion  the  (Committee  suggests  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Statistical  Institute  should  .send  copies  of 
the  report  of  the  C'.ommittee  on  the  Integration 
of  Statistics  and  the  report  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  entitled  Conference  on 
Transfer  of  Methodology  Between  Academic  and 
Government  Statisticians  to  national  statistical  as¬ 
sociations  and  should  formally  request  them  to 
consider  these  reports  and  make  statements 
about  the  implementation  of  their  suggestions 
and  recommendations  at  the  national  level.  For 
example,  national  societies  should  consider 
holding  meetings  to  discuss  the  report  and  to 
identifv  areas  of  potential  collaboration  for 
overcoming  the  important  gaps  which  have  been 
identifietl  bv  the  Committe  on  the  Integration 
of  Statistics.  In  manv  countries  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  international  statistical  training  centers 
to  organize  meetings  or  to  provide  valuable 
input  to  this  review. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  on  the  Integra¬ 
tion  of  Statistics  has  recommended  to  the  ISI 
that  integration  of  the  profession  be  a  dominant 
theme  in  the  vears  ahead.  International  statisti¬ 
cal  training  centers  have  a  natural  and  poten- 
tiallv  forceful  role  to  plav.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
fourth  meeting  of  the  directors  will  stimulate 
vou  to  be  even  more  aggressive  in  pursuing 
these  goals  anfl  in  developing  effective  pro¬ 
grams  for  bridging  the  gap  between  theoretical 
statistics  and  applied  situations,  especiallv  in  the 
national  statistical  offices  of  developing  coun¬ 
tries  in  vour  regions. 
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CURREN  I  DEVELOPMEN  rS 


REVISION  OF  CAPACITY  UTILIZATION  SERIES 

Revised  estimates  of  capacity  and  capacity 
utilization  rates  for  manufacturing  and  for  ma¬ 
terials  were  released  in  mid-August  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board,  fhe  new  estimates  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  latest  revision  of  the  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  index  as  well  as  survev  data  and  other  in¬ 
formation  that  were  not  available  earlier. 

The  revised  estimates  show  slightly  higher 
rates  of  utilization  in  1978  than  were  previously 
shown,  particularly  for  industrial  materials  and 
for  the  primary  processing  grouping  of  man¬ 
ufacturing.  Manufacturers,  on  average,  oper¬ 
ated  at  86.8  percent  of  capability  in  December 
1978,  according  to  the  revisefl  series,  0.5  per¬ 
centage  point  above  the  rate  shown  bv  the  ear¬ 
lier  figures.  The  rate  of  capacity  utilization  in 
advanced  processing  industries  was  85.0  per¬ 
cent,  0.4  percentage  point  above  the  previous 
estimate  and  that  for  primary  processing  was 
90.1  percent,  0.7  percentage  point  higher.  The 
1967-78  average  and  the  1973  high  for  total 
manufacturing  were  practically  unchanged  at 
82.6  percent  and  88.0  percent,  respectively. 

Producers  of  industrial  materials  are  now  in¬ 
dicated  to  have  operated  on  average  at  88.8 
percent  of  capacity  in  December  1978,  0.7  per¬ 
centage  point  above  the  rate  shown  bv  the  old 
series.  Large  upward  revisions  for  recent  years 
were  introduced  for  textile  and  paper  materials. 
For  years  prior  to  1976,  the  revised  materials 
utilization  rates  are  generally  somewhat  lower 
than  the  previously  published  rates,  partly  be¬ 
cause  new  data  from  the  Census  Survev  of  Plant 
Capacity  indicated  that  more  capacity  existed 
than  was  previously  estimated. 

In  calculating  some  of  the  component  capac¬ 
ity  estimates,  capacity  utilization  rates  derived 
from  the  Plant  and  Equipment  Survey  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  have  been  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  operating  rates  shown  bv  the  survey  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company.  In  es- 
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timating  the  individual  materials  series,  capital 
stock  estimates  for  three-digit  SIC  groupings, 
provided  for  the  most  part  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  were  introduced  into  the  pro¬ 
cedures  for  estimating  year-to-year  changes  in 
capacity  for  many  of  the  96  individual  series 
that  comprise  the  total  materials  series.  A  neyv 
materials  grouping  that  includes  basic  metal 
materials,  consumer  durable  steel,  and  equip¬ 
ment  steel  has  beeti  introduced. 

The  manufacturing  revisions  cover  the  period 
since  January  1970;  the  revisions  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  series  begin  in  January  1967. 

Copies  of  “Capacity  Utilization:  .Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Materials,  January  1967  to  December 
1978”  mav  be  obtained  from:  Publication  Serv¬ 
ices,  Division  of  Support  Services,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.C.  20551.  (Richard  Raddock, 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYS¬ 
TEM,  telephone  (202)  452-3197). 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  INDEX  REVISION 

Fhe  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  index  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  has  been  revised  beginning  in 
January  1976.  These  revised  series  include  new- 
seasonal  adjustment  factors  and  more  complete 
data.  The  total  index  level  was  raised  bv  0.5 
percent  in  1976,  0.8  percent  in  1977,  and  0.6 
percent  in  1978  and  larger  revisions  occurred  in 
some  individual  series.  The  product  portion 
(about  60  percent  of  the  total  index)  yvas  revised 
upyvards  in  1976,  1977,  and  1978  by  an  average 
of  0.4  percent;  materials  output  (about  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total)  was  revised  upwards  bv  slightly 
more  than  1.0  percent. 

The  last  major  revision  of  the  index  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1976  and  the  next  general  revision  is 
planned  for  1981.  In  the  present  interim  revi¬ 
sion  the  overall  changes  are  generally  smaller 
than  those  of  the  major  revisions  but  are  some¬ 
what  larger  than  in  most  earlier  annual  revi¬ 
sions.  The  larger  revisions,  as  compared  to 
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other  annual  revisions,  are  related  to  the  use  of 
the  data  from  the  Annual  Survey  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  previously  used  only  in  connection  with 
major  revisions. 

Levels  for  individual  series  were  based  on  the 
new  annual  as  well  as  revised  monthlv  data.  For 
those  series  estimated  with  the  use  of  data  on 
production-worker  hours  and/or  electric  power 
consumed  bv  industry  the  revision  depends 
largelv  on  annual  levels  of  output  established 
from  Bureau  of  Census  data  from  Annual  Sur¬ 
veys  of  Manufacturers  and  the  quinquennial 
censuses. 

Since  the  1976  major  revision  of  the  index, 
the  Census  Bureau  has  published  the  1967-72 
benchmark  production  indexes  and  the  results 
of  the  Annual  Surveys  of  Manufacturers  for 
1974,  1975,  and  1976.  fhe  1976  annual  data 
are  within  the  time  span  covered  iti  the  current 
revision  but  the  annual  data  for  the  earlier  years 
also  provided  an  improved  basis  for  estimation 
of  the  non-physical  product  series  of  the  index. 

The  initial  and  terminal  years  used  in  the  up¬ 
dating  of  the  seasonal  factors  were  1967  and 
1978,  respectively.  For  most  series,  1974  and 
1975  data  were  excluded  from  the  input  to  the 
X-1 1  program,  because  movements  in  output  in 
these  vears  were  severely  affected  by  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  recession  and  the  recovery.  Fhe  in¬ 
clusion  of  these  vears  would  have  seriously  dis¬ 
torted  the  seasonal  factors  of  the  index  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  preceding  and  following  these  two 
years. 

Copies  of  the  report,  “Industrial  Production, 
January  1976-December  1978”  may  be  obtained 
upon  request.  An  IBM  compatible  computer 
tape  (1600  BPl,  9  track,  odd  parity)  of  all  pub¬ 
lished  series  beginning  in  1919  through  April 
1979  may  be  purchased  for  SI 00.  Requests  for 
the  booklet  (no  charge)  or  the  tape  ($100)  may 
be  made  to:  Publications  Services,  Division  of 
Administrative  Services,  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Washington,  I).C. 
20551.  (Joan  Hosley  or  Dixon  Tranum,  busi¬ 
ness  CONDITIONS  SECTION,  DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 
AND  STATISTICS,  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FED¬ 
ERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM,  telephone  (202)  452- 
3153.) 

ORIGIN  OF  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS,  SUPPLEMENT  3 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  issued  a  special 
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report.  Origin  of  Exports  of  Manufactured  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Supplement  3,  showing  the  number  of  jobs 
in  1976  associated  with  the  exports  of  man¬ 
ufactured  products.  In  addition  to  an  overall 
estimate  of  export-related  emplovmetit,  the  re¬ 
port  provides  separate  data  bv  economic  sector, 
by  State,  and  bv  major  manufacturing  industry 
group.  Matuifacturing  data  disaggregated  bv 
major  industry  group  within  each  State  and  by 
State  within  major  industry  group  and  some 
nomnanufacturing  detail  are  also  shoyvn. 

Fhe  new  estitnates  included  in  this  supple¬ 
ment  augment  figures  originally  published  in 
June  1978.  In  the  June  report,  employment  was 
confined  to  the  manufacturing  establishments 
directly  involved  in  producing  the  goods  for  ex¬ 
port.  This  infortnation  was  based  on  value  of 
shiptnents  data  collected  as  part  of  the  Bureau’s 
Annual  Survey  of  .Manufactuies  (ASM).  Fhe 
new  estimates  add  employment  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  that  supply  materials  and 
parts  for  the  production  of  manufactured  ex¬ 
ports.  They  also  include  employees  in  non¬ 
manufacturing  establishments  that  provide  ma¬ 
terial  from  farm  and  mines,  plus  various  types 
of  services  required  of  nonmanufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  to  produce  the  manufactured  goods  to 
be  exported,  such  as  electricity,  repair  services, 
business  services,  transportation,  utilities  and  so 
forth. 

Fhe  indirect  employment  requirements  could 
only  be  developed  bv  an  analytical  approach 
which  is  not  typical  of  other  Census  reports. 
Although  a  number  of  economic  assumptions 
believed  to  be  reasonable  were  used,  the  esti¬ 
mates  are  not  thought  to  he  as  precise  as  cus¬ 
tomary  Census  statistics. 

Fhe  extension  of  the  estimates  to  include  in¬ 
direct  requirements  to  exported  manufactured 
goods  was  made  possible  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  (BEA).  This  was  accomplished  through 
the  application  of  BEA’s  input-output  tables  to 
the  value  of  manufactured  exports.  Fhe  report 
includes  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  survey 
data  and  the  other  statistical  sources  used  in 
making  the  estimates  and  a  step-bv-step  de¬ 
scription  of  the  statistical  procedures  for  al¬ 
locating  by  State. 

Copies  of  the  report  Origin  of  Exports  of  Man¬ 
ufactured  Products,  Supplement  3  (M76(AS)-8), 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
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Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  I).(L  20402.  (John  Govoni,  bureau 
OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  tele¬ 
phone  (301)  763-5872.) 

MARKET  FOR  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND 
REPURCHASE  AGREEMENTS 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  recently  issued  a  staff  paper  enti¬ 
tled,  “  The  Market  for  Federal  Funds  and  Re¬ 
purchase  Agreements,”  yvhich  is  briefly  de- 
scribefl  beloyv. 

The  market  for  Federal  funds  and  repurchase 
agreements  has  expanded  rapidly  during  the 
1970’s.  In  late  1978  borroyvings  in  the  interbank 
market,  yvhich  is  dominated  by  uncollateralized 
Federal  funds  transactions,  yvas  estimated  to  be 
about  $45  billion.  In  addition,  borroyvings  from 
nonbank  sources,  principally  repurchase 
agreements  against  U.S.  Freasurv  and  Federal 
agencv  securities,  yvere  estimated  at  nearly  .$60 
billion.  Foflav,  participation  in  the  market  for 
federal  funds  and  repurchase  agreements 
(FF-RP’s)  is  broadly  based.  .Many  commerical 
banks  of  all  sizes  lend  Ff'-RP  funds  to  other 
commerical  banks.  Recipients  of  funds  in  the 
interbank  market  are  generally  large  banks  that 
vieyv  such  borroyvings  as  managed  liabilities, 
much  like  certificates  of  deposit.  Similarly,  large 
banks  are  the  major  borroyvers  of  FF-RP  funds 
from  non-bank  sources. 

Fhis  paper  discusses  the  extent  of  bank  and 
nonbank  participation  in  the  FF-RP  market  and 
includes  an  analysis  of  several  major  economic 
implications  of  the  FF-RP  market. 

As  a  loyv-cost  means  of  adjusting  commercial 
bank  balance  sheets  to  unpredictable  shifts  of 
deposits,  the  interbank  market  promotes  the 
overall  efficiency’  of  the  banking  system.  By 
linking  the  vast  majority  of  commerical  banks, 
the  interbank  market  also  facilitates  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  monetary  policy  because  of  its 
quick  transmittal  of  changes  in  reserve  avail¬ 
ability  throughout  the  banking  system. 

In  contrast  yvith  the  interbank  market,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  RP  market  may  have  some 
disturbing  consequences  for  monetary’  policy. 
While  in  recent  years  demand  deposits  have  ap¬ 
parently  fluctuated  yvith  developments  in  the  RP 
market,  this  relationship  is  subject  to  varying 
interpretations.  One  is  that  RP’s  alloyv  commer¬ 
cial  banks  to  pay  explicit  interest  and  avoid  re- 
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serve  requirements  on  funds  that  effectively 
serve  as  transaction  balances.  Another  em¬ 
phasizes  the  groyving  use  of  cash  management 
techniques,  stimulated  bv  very  high  interest 
rates,  that  have  permitted  deposilers  to  conduct 
a  given  volume  of  transactions  yvith  smaller 
amounts  of  demand  deposits;  demand  balances 
are  thus  freed  for  the  acquisition  of  highly  liq¬ 
uid  investments,  including  RP’s.  This  interpre¬ 
tation,  hoyvever,  does  not  consider  RP’s  to  be 
tantamount  to  transaction  balances. 

Whereas  commercial  bank  RP’s  have  probably 
attracted  some  futids  that  otheryvise  would  have 
beeti  held  as  demand  balances,  it  is  not  likely 
that  all  such  funds  would  be  held  as  demand 
balances  if  commerical  bank  RP’s  were  not 
available.  (3o.se  substitutes  for  commercial  bank 
RP’s,  such  as  nonbank-dealer  RP’s,  Eurodollars, 
and  commercial  paper,  are  currently  available 
atid  more  would  probably  appear  if  comtnercial 
bank  RP’s  were  unavailable. 

The  FF-RP  market  tetuls  to  lower  the  cost  of 
funds  to  cotnmercial  banks  atul  thus  perhaps 
bank  lending  rates.  As  a  likelv  result,  tnore  fi¬ 
nancial  intermediation  is  conducted  through 
commercial  banks  and  bank  credit  is  enlarged. 

I  he  market  for  U.S.  Freasurv  and  agency 
obligations  probably  is  strengthened  somewhat 
by  the  RP  market.  However,  as  unsecured  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  transactions  have  tended  to  supplant 
1  reasurv  obligations  as  liquid  buf  fers,  commer¬ 
cial  banks  have  reduced  their  demands  for  those 
obligations. 

Fhe  FF-RP  market  also  has  implications  for 
the  stability  of  the  banking  system.  In  its  capac¬ 
ity  as  a  flexible  and  ef  ficient  buf  fer  against  un¬ 
predictable  deposit  floyvs  among  banks,  it  serves 
as  a  stabilizer.  Given  the  very  short  maturities  of 
most  FF-RP  contracts,  hoyvever,  banks  that  bor¬ 
row  heavily  in  this  market  to  acquire  longer- 
term  and  illiquid  assets  are  vulnerable  to  occa¬ 
sional  liquidity  pressures  and  to  interest  rate 
risk.  .Moreover,  isolated  problems  of  even  a  few 
banks  could  be  translated  into  a  general  concern 
by  the  public  regarding  the  well-being  of  all 
commercial  banks.  'Fbese  dangers  tend  to  be 
moderated  bv  the  widespread  use  of  the 
floating-rate  contract  by  large  borrowing  banks 
and  by  a  general  monitoring  of  borroyving  banks 
bv  lenders  of  FF-RP’s. 

Copies  of  this  staff  paper  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Publications  Unit,  Federal  Reserve 
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Board,  20lh  and  Conslilution  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20551.  (Helen  L.  Hulen,  di¬ 
vision  OF  SUPPORT  SERVICES,  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD,  telephone  (202)  452-3244.) 

CONFERENCE  PAPERS  ON  THE 
MEASUREMENT  OF  CAPACITY  UTILIZATION 

As  part  of  a  program  to  improve  and  expand 
the  coverage  of  its  measures  of  industrial 
capaciiv  ulilizaiion,  the  Federal  Reserve,  with 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analvsis  of  the  De- 
parimeni  of'  (Commerce,  held  a  conference  in 
December  1978  at  which  kev  questions  relating 
to  the  tneasurement  of  capacitv  utili/.atiott  were 
addressed.  1  he  conference  had  the  following 
broad  objectives:  (1)  a  review  of  tbe  overall 
progress  made  and  an  excbatige  of  information 
on  tbe  latest  developments  in  capacitv  utilization 
statistics;  (2)  the  ititensification  of  the  coopera- 
tioti  ainotig  the  govermnental,  acadetnic,  and 
business  organizations  involved  in  sucb  statis¬ 
tics;  atid  (3)  the  collection  of  cotnmentaries  on 
the  curretit  work,  and  suggestions  about  tbe  di¬ 
rection  of  further  efforts. 

A  report  now  issued  bv  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
contains  the  four  papers  which  were  presentefl 
at  the  Decetnber  meeting  bv  Fratik  (fe  Leeuw, 
Bureau  of  Econotnic  Analvsis,  Depart metit  of 
Commerce;  Lawrence  R.  Eorest,  )r.,  Eederal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  (ERB);  Richard  1).  Raddock,  FRB; 
atid  Zoltan  E.  Ketiessev,  f'RB. 

Erank  de  Leeuw’s  contribution  notes  that  the 
capacitN  utilization  rates  derived  from  survevs 
show  less  amplitude  of  swing  over  a  business 
cvcle  than  do  rates  based  on  tbe  Eederal  Re¬ 
serve’s  index  of  industrial  production.  He  found 
that  two  factors  explaiii  mucb  of  the  cvclical 
sluggishness  of  the  survev-based  rates:  the  over- 
reportitig  of  “no  change”  bv  respotidents  to  the 
survevs;  atid  t he  reporting  of  capacitx  utilization 
rates  based  on  labor  inputs  ratber  than  on  out- 
])ut,  which,  because  of  swings  iti  labor  produc- 
tivit\,  varies  more  over  tbe  cvcle  tban  does  labor 
input . 

Lawrence  R.  Eorest,  )r.,  relates  concepts  of 
capacitx  to  the  statistical  tneasures  of  capacit\ 
utilization  based  directlv  on  survevs  and  to  those 
derived  bv  the  Federal  Reserve.  Most  re¬ 
spondents  to  survevs  base  tbeir  replies  oti  a  no¬ 
tion  of  “practical  maximum"  capacitv  that  tem¬ 
pers  the  idea  of  an  etigineering  maximum  with 
economic  considerations.  Forest  also  analvzes 
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two  puzzling  features  of  survev-based  measures 
of  capacitv  utilization — cvclical  sluggishness  and 
the  apparent  persistence  of  excess  capacitv. 

Fhe  paper  by  Richard  1).  Raddock  compares 
the  statistical  characteristics  of  various  pub¬ 
lished  capacity  utilization  measures  for  total 
manufacturing  and  for  iiufustrv  components. 
Noteworthv  differences  were  found  in  terms  of 
means,  variances,  and  cvclical  variabilitv.  He 
also  presents  statidardized  results  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  measures. 

Zoltan  E.  Kenessev’s  paper  outlines  plans  for 
extenditig  and  integrating  the  Board’s  capacitv 
utilization  statistics  for  tnanufacturing  and  ma¬ 
terials  itito  one  svsteni  of  rates  that  would  cover 
the  entire  industrial  sector — manufacturitig, 
mining,  and  utilities.  He  also  reviews  .several  de¬ 
sirable  directions  of  research  in  the  field  of 
utilization  rate  tneasurement  and  analvsis. 

Copies  of  the  Measurement  of  Capacity  Utiliza¬ 
tion:  Problems  and  Tasks  may  be  obtained  from 
Publicatiotis  Services,  Division  of  Administrative 
Services,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Eederal  Re¬ 
serve  Svstetn,  Washingtoti,  D.C.  20551.  (Mary 
Hedda  Hillard,  board  of  governors  of  the 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM,  telephone  (202)  452- 
3897.) 

RELATIVE  PROGRESS  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
SCHOOL;  1976 

A  report  etititled  “Relative  Progress  of  C^ihil- 
dren  iti  School:  1970”  was  recently'  released  bv 
tbe  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Using  data  collected 
in  the  1970  Survey  of  Income  and  Education, 
the  report  documents  social  and  ecotiomic 
characteristics  affect itig  children’s  progress 
through  school.  Fhe  report  finds  that  especially 
important  factors  relating  to  progress  through 
school  are  poverty,  the  educational  level  of  par- 
etits,  atid  proficieticv  in  the  English  latiguage. 
Fhe  report  also  describes  the  dramatic  de¬ 
creases  since  1950  in  the  proportion  of  children 
who  were  behind  in  school. 

Fhe  report  indicates  that  children  from  poor 
families  are  more  likely  to  be  behind  in  school 
than  are  children  from  families  that  are  not 
poor.  I  his  is  especially  true  among  the  14-  to 
1 7-year-olds;  about  20  percent  of  White  chil¬ 
dren  and  23  percent  of  Black  children  in  poor 
families  were  behind  in  school  in  the  spring  of 
1970.  For  children  14  to  17  years  old  from  all 
income  groups,  the  figures  were  9  percent  for 
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Whites  and  17  percent  for  Blacks.  These  rates 
based  on  biniodal  grades  for  each  age  in  the 
spring  are  lower  than  rates  based  on  fall  data 
when  there  is  just  one  modal  grade  for  each  age. 

The  report  indicates  that  children  whose  par¬ 
ents  did  not  graduate  from  high  school  were 
more  likelv  to  be  behind  in  school  than  children 
whose  parents  had  completed  1  or  more  vears 
of  college.  Among  14-  to  17-year-olds  with  a 
parent  who  had  not  completed  high  school, 
about  15  percent  of  White  children,  20  percent 
of  Black  children,  an<l  20  percent  of  chiltlren  of 
Spanish  origin  were  behind  in  school.  Among 
children  with  a  parent  who  had  completed  1  or 
more  vears  of  college,  about  5  percent  of  White 
children,  8  percent  of  Black  children,  aiul  14 
percent  of  children  of  Spanish  origin  were  be¬ 
hind. 

Children  of  Spanish  origin  appeared  to  be 
mote  likelv  than  other  children  to  have  diffi- 
cultv  going  through  school  regardless  of  income 
level.  Some  of  the  problem  for  children  of 
Spatiish  origin  mav  be  due  to  difficultv  speaking 
English.  About  3  percent  of  all  children  between 
8  and  17  vears  old  were  in  households  in  which 
the  usual  language  was  Spanish.  Among  these 
children,  about  20  percent  were  below  the  nor¬ 
mal  grade  for  their  age,  compared  to  8  percent 
for  the  total  population  in  this  age  group. 

Copies  of  the  report,  “Relative  Progress  of 
C>hildren  in  School:  1970,”  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-2(),  No.  337  (38  pages,  SI. 70), 
are  for  sale  bv  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Prititing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  or  at  Department  of 
Commerce  district  offices.  (Edith  .McArthur, 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE, 

telephone  (301)  703-5050.) 

NEW  ASA  FELLOWS— 1979 

The  following  Federal  Government  statisti¬ 
cians  were  among  the  30  named  as  “Fellows  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association”  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  on  August  14,  1979  at  the  Association’s 
annual  meeting  held  this  vear  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

William  J.  Blot,  Head,  Analytical  Studies  Sec¬ 
tion,  Environmental  Epidemiologv  Branch, 
National  Cancer  Institute;  for  the  design  and 
implementation  of  innovative  epidemiological 
studies  of  the  geographic  patterns  of  cancer 


mortality  in  the  United  States,  for  clear  com¬ 
munication  of  the  utility  of  these  concepts  to 
all  appropriate  disciplines,  and  for  special  ef¬ 
forts  to  encourage  the  development  of  bio¬ 
statistics  in  Japan. 

Robert  A.  Israel,  Deputy  Director,  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics;  for  outstanding 
leadership  and  major  contributions  to  the 
qualitv  and  analysis  of  vital  statistics  and  other 
health  data  at  the  international,  national  and 
State  levels;  and  for  competence  and  energy 
in  modernizing  and  improving  the  timeliness 
of  national  vital  statistics. 

Mary  Grace  Kovar,  Chief,  Analytical  Coor- 
dinetion  Branch,  Division  of  Analysis,  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Health  Statistics;  for  out¬ 
standing  leadership  in  the  coordination  of 
health  data,  and  for  the  effective  analysis  and 
presentation  of  these  data  for  application  to 
critical  health  policy  issues. 

Robert  J.  Lundegard,  Director,  Mathematical 
and  Information  Sciences  Division,  Office  of 
Naval  Research;  for  staunch  support  of  basic 
research  in  statistics  and  probability,  for  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  statistical  methodology  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  aiul  for  imaginative  management  lead¬ 
ing  to  important  expansion  of  statistical  and 
mathematical  activities  at  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research. 

Beatrice  S.  Orleans,  Command  Statistician, 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command;  for  leadership 
in  instilling  appreciation  of  statistical  concepts 
into  Naval  engineering  project  management, 
for  creative  contributions  to  the  training  of 
technical  personnel  in  the  statistical  design  of 
experiments  for  research  and  development, 
and  for  the  skillful  administration  of 
mathematical  research  programs. 

David  A.  Pierce,  Senior  Statistician,  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board;  for  important  contributions  to 
the  theory  of  time  series  modelling,  for  in¬ 
novative  work  at  the  interface  of  time  series 
and  econometrics,  and  for  the  successful  ap¬ 
plication  of  statistics  to  problems  in  economic 
forecasting,  measurement  and  seasonal 
adjustment. 

Edward  J.  Wegman,  Director,  Statistics  and 
Probability  Program,  Office  of  Naval  Re¬ 
search;  for  outstanding  research  in  non- 
parametric  methods  of  estimating  probability 
and  spectral  densities  and  related  functions, 
in  statistical  inference  under  order  restrici- 
tions,  and  in  time  series  analysis,  and  for  ex- 
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celleiice  as  a  teacher  of  undergraduate  statis¬ 
tics. 

AGE  SEARCH  INFORMATION 

Every  year  the  Census  Bureau  receives 
thousands  of  requests  for  help  from  people  who 
are  seeking  all  sorts  of  information  about  them¬ 
selves,  their  families,  or  long-lost  friends  and 
relatives.  Within  the  confidentialitv  limitations 
of  I'itle  13,  U.S.  Code,  the  Bureau  is  able  to 
provide  transcripts  of  1900  and  later  census 
records  to  the  named  individuals  or  their  au¬ 
thorized  representatives,  but  often  the  request  is 
for  information  not  to  be  found  in  the  censuses. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful,  the  Bureau  has  de¬ 
scribed  its  age  search  operation  and  what  it  can 
or  cannot  provide  for  a  varietv  of  needs,  and 
has  provided  a  directory  of  alternative  sources. 
This  leads  the  reader  to  genealogical,  adoption, 
birth,  death,  marriage,  divorce,  militarv, 
homestead,  passport,  and  school  records,  and 
includes  notes  on  their  availability  and  use. 
Suggestions  are  made  as  to  where  and  how  to 
contact  missing  persons. 

Copies  oi  Age  Search  Information  (March  1979) 
mav  be  obtained  for  $1.70  each  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Covern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402, 
Stock  No.  003-024-01929-9.  (Frederick  G. 
Bohme,  data  user  services  division,  bureau  of 
THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone 

(301)  703-7337.) 


HEALTH,  UNITED  STATES,  1978 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  issued  Health,  United 
States,  1978,  which  summarizes  the  state  of  the 
Nation’s  health  and  examines  current  issues  in¬ 
cluding  the  problems  of  rising  costs  and  pre¬ 
ventable  illness  and  premature  death,  fhe  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  for  the  annual  accounting  on  Ameri¬ 
can  health  shows  that  life  expectancy  is  higher 
than  ever,  but  problems  remain  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  preventable  disease  and  death. 

National  health  expenditures  rose  12  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1977  to  approximate! v  $103  bil¬ 
lion,  the  report  said.  These  expenditures  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  largest  share  so  far  of  the  Gross 
National  Product,  8.8  percent. 

The  report  shows  that  total  health  expendi¬ 
tures  have  been  increasing  at  an  accelerating 
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rate.  Between  1950  and  1905,  expenditures  rose 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  8.1  percent.  Since 
1905,  the  average  annual  increase  has  been  12.7 
percent. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  report  said  that  life 
expectancy  at  birth  in  1970  was  72.8  years,  a 
new  high  and  a  gain  of  almost  2  years  since 
1970. 

Death  rates  stood  at  historic  lows  of  8.9  deaths 
per  1,000  population  in  1970  and  an  estimated 
8.8  per  1,000  in  1977.  The  infant  mortalitv  rate 
for  1970  was  15.2  per  1,000  live  births,  com¬ 
pared  with  10.1  for  1975. 

The  report  also  shows  that  the  age-adjusted 
death  rate  for  coronary  heart  disease  declined 
by  nearly  28  percent  between  1908  and  1970. 
The  age-adjusted  death  rate  for  cancer,  which 
stands  second  to  heart  disease  in  the  leading 
causes  of  death,  has  risen  slightly  (5.5  percent) 
since  1950.  However,  for  people  under  age  45, 
the  cancer  death  rate  has  actually  been  de¬ 
creasing  since  about  1950 

The  report  also  covers  growth  of  the  Nation’s 
health  resources. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  health 
care  industry  grew  by  nearly  50  percent  be¬ 
tween  1970  and  1977,  from  4.2  million  to  0.3 
million  persons. 

The  Nation’s  total  physician  supply  has  grown 
faster  than  the  population  and  rose  from  15.4 
per  10,000  population  in  1970  to  17.8  per 
10,000  in  1970,  The  physician-population  ratio 
is  projected  to  reach  24.2  per  10,000  persons  by 
1990,  the  report  shows. 

Despite  the  increase  in  the  number  of  health 
workers,  utilization  of  medical  services  has  re¬ 
mained  relatively  stable  in  the  1970’s.  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  averaged  about  five  physician  visits 
per  person  per  year.  'The  number  of  days  of 
hospital  care  provided  annually  has  increased  at 
about  tbe  same  rate  as  the  population.  These 
statistics  suggest  that  the  productivity  of  the 
health  care  system  has  been  declining. 

The  report  also  indicates  that  recent  growth 
in  the  supply  of  physicians  has  not  materially 
refluced  geographic  imbalance  in  supply.  The 
ratio  of  active,  nonfederal  phy  sicians  per  10,000 
population  ranged  from  20.6  in  the  Northeast 
region  to  13.8  in  the  South  in  1976,  similar  to 
the  regional  variation  in  1972.  Metropolitan 
areas  still  had  much  larger  physician-population 
ratios  than  nonmetropolitan  areas  in  1976  (19.3 
and  8.0  per  10,000  population,  respectively). 

The  report  shows  that  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
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have  helped  to  reduce  inequities  in  receipt  of 
health  care  among  income  groups.  In  the  1970’s 
people  in  low  income  families  have  averaged 
more  phvsician  visits  per  person  than  those  in 
high  income  families.  This  greater  use  of  serv¬ 
ices  among  the  poor  reflects  a  greater  need  for 
services,  the  report  said. 

Although  cigarette  smoking  has  declined, 
one-third  of  adults  were  cigarette  smokers  in 
1976,  the  report  shows.  Smoking  has  been  de¬ 
clining  faster  among  males  than  among  females. 
In  1976,  42  percent  of  males  over  age  20 
smoked  cigarettes,  compared  with  52  percent  in 
1965.  Among  women  the  decline  was  two  per¬ 
centage  points,  to  32  percent. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  and  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research,  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary’  for 
Health.  Single  copies  of  the  report.  Health, 
United  States,  1978  (DHEW  Publication  Number 
(PHS)  78-1232)  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Room 
1-57,  Center  Building,  3700  East-West  High- 
wav,  Hvattsville,  MI)  20782.  (Robert  Wein- 

ZIMER,  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  HEALTH  STATISTICS, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL¬ 
FARE,  telephone  (301)  435-8500.) 

REPORT  ON  MOTOR  VEHICLE  LEASING  AND 
RENTAL  INDUSTRY 

A  new  publication.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Leasing 
and  Rental  Industry:  Trends  and  Prospects  has  been 
issued  by  the  Industry  frade  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

1  he  report  focuses  on  the  rapid  growth  of 
markets  for  automobile  and  truck  rental  and 
leasing  services  in  recent  years  and  includes  in¬ 
formation  on  the  extent  of  such  activity,  the  di¬ 
versity  in  ty  pes  of  lease  contracts,  the  impact  of 
Government  regulations  on  the  industry,  atid 
future  prospects.  Also  included  are  a  glossary  of 
terms  and  the  texts  of  several  laws  and  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  of  concern  to  the  industry. 

Copies  of  the  48-page  publication.  The  Motor 
Vehicle  Leasing  and  Rental  Industry:  Trends  and 
Prospects  (Stock  No.  ()()3-()00-0()32  1  -  1 )  are 
available  at  $2.25  each  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  and  from  many 
Commerce  Department  district  offices.  (Renee 
Gallop,  office  of  consumer  goods  and  service, 
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INDUSTRY  TRADE  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

COMMERCE,  telephone  (202)  377-4793). 

CENSUS  BUREAU  METHODOLOGICAL  RESEARCH, 
1979 

fhe  Bureau  of  the  Census  recent Iv  issued 
Census  Bureau  Methodological  Research,  1978.  This 
is  the  13th  annual  issue  of  this  publication.  It 
lists  published  and  unpublished  papers,  memo¬ 
randums,  and  reports  on  melhodological  re¬ 
search.  These  papers  and  publications  describe 
research  when  advanced  sufficienilv  enough  to 
be  available. 

Copies  may  be  purchased  from  Subscriber 
Services  (Publications),  Bureau  of  the  C^ensus, 
Washington,  D.C.  20233  (30  pp.  50  cents). 
Single  copies  for  official  use  are  avilable  upon 
request  to  the  Statistical  Research  Division, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  20233. 
(Deane  H.  Harris,  bureau  of  the  census,  de¬ 
partment  OF  COMMERCE,  telephone  (301)  763- 
2372.) 

RECENT  NSF  REPORTS 

The  National  Science  Foundation  recently  is¬ 
sued  the  folloyving  reports  yvhich  are  briefly  de¬ 
scribed. 

Projections  of  Science  and  Engineering  Doctorate 
Supply  and  Utilization,  1982  and  1987  (NSF  79- 
303)  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  that  began  in  1969. 
Fhis  report  uses  a  new  approach  that  explicitly 
incorporates  the  effect  of  the  domestic  market 
for  highly  trainetl  science  and  engineering  (S/E) 
personnel  upon  the  numbers  of  S/E  <l(Ktorates 
awarded  by  American  universities.  In  this  im¬ 
proved  approach,  market  conditions  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  affect  the  projected  proportions  of 
both  S/E  baccalaureates  who  enter  graduate 
school  and  graduate  enrollees  who  earn  docto¬ 
rates.  Copies  of  this  report  are  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402  for  $2.25  per  copy.  Stock  Number  038- 
000-00414-0. 

Fwo  issues  of  Science  Resources  Studies  High¬ 
lights  have  recently  been  released; 

“Federal  Obligations  to  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges  Increased  by  20%  in  FV  1977 — Primarily 
for  Nonscience  Programs”  (NSF  79-312)  sum¬ 
marizes  data  collected  annually  by  the  NSF  in 
their  Survey  of  Federal  Support  to  Universities, 
Colleges,  and  Selected  Nonprofit  Institutions, 
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P'iscal  \’ear  1977.  The  survey  is  directed  to  14 
Federal  agencies  with  large  programs  in  support 
of'acadetnic  science.  I  he  data  are  showti  for  ac- 
adetnic  science  bv  tvpe  of'  activity  and  for  noti- 
■scietice.  Also  included  is  a  listing  of' the  100  utii- 
versities  and  colleges  receiving  the  largest 
amounts  of  Federal  obligations. 

“Academic  Scientists  atid  Fngineers  Iticrease 
3%  in  197H”  (NSF  79-315)  reports  ott  the  fittd- 
ings  of  NSF’s  Survev  of  Scietitific  and  Kti- 
gineering  Personnel  Ftnploved  at  Universities 
and  (’.olleges,  Jatmarv  1978.  Sutnmari/.ed  data 
for  these  persoimel  are  showti  bv  etnpiovtnetit 
status,  tvpe  of  activitv,  field  of  etnpiovtnetit,  sex, 
and  institutional  control. 

Uopies  of  these  Science  Resources  Studies  High¬ 
lights  are  available  free  from  the  Divisioti  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Resources  Studies,  \atiotial  Scietice  h'outi- 
dation,  1800  (i  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  1).C]. 
20550. 

Also  released  are  Detailed  Statistical  t  ables  for: 

Research  and  Development  in  Industry,  1977. 
Funds,  1977;  Scientists  and  Fngineers,  January 
/97<V  (N’SF  79-313). 

I  hese  tables  are  available  free  from  tbe  f)ivi- 
sion  of  Scietice  Resources  Studies,  National  Sci¬ 
etice  P'oundation,  1800  (i  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  !).('.  20550.  (Uharles  F.  Falk,  division 

OF  SCIENCE  RESOURCES  STUDIES,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 


FOUNDATION,  telephone  (202)  634-4622.) 

ECONOMIC  CENSUSES  USER 
CONFERENCE 

Information  on  the  1977  Economic  Censuses 
of  the  Nation’s  business  and  manufacturing 
firms  will  be  presented  bv  Bureau  of  the  Census 
officials  at  an  all  dav  conference  to  be  held 
Mondav,  October  15,  1979  at  the  Shoreham 
Americana  Hotel,  Washington,  I).C^. 

Speakers  will  discuss  the  economic  censuses 
results  and  how  to  use  them.  A  special  session 
on  plans  for  the  1980  census  will  also  be  con¬ 
ducted.  Interested  persons,  especially  officials 
and  emplovees  of  businesses,  marketing  and 
consulting  firms,  local  governments,  and  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  are  invited  to  attend. 

I'he  sponsor  of  the  program  is  the  .Met¬ 
ropolitan  Washington  Ca)uncil  of  Governments. 
A  registration  fee  of  S25  includes  a  luncheon 
which  features  Vincent  P.  Barabba,  Director, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  (>ensus,  as  speaker.  For  reg¬ 
istration  and  other  conference  information 
contact  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments,  telephone  (202)  223-6800.  (Law¬ 
rence  Hugo,  data  user  services  division, 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE, 

telephone  (301)  763-5512.) 


PERSONNEL  NO  EES 


DEPART  MEN  I  OF  AC;RK;UL  rURE 

Economics,  Statistics,  amt  Cooperatives  Service:  John  W. 
Kirkbride,  formerlv  Diretior  ol  ilie  Esiiniaics  Division, 
tias  been  named  as  Aciing  Assistant  Deputv  Adtninis- 
trator,  ESC.S.  Donald  W.  Barrowman,  fortnerly  Depart¬ 
mental  Clearance  Officer,  has  been  tiamed  Acting  Esti¬ 
mates  Division  Director.  Richard  J.  Schrimper  has  been 
named  Acting  Departmental  Clearance  Officer. 


DEPAR  TMEN  I  OF  COM.MERCE 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Vincent  P.  Barabba,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  from  1973  to  197b,  has  been  conf  irmed  by  llie 
Senate  to  return  to  that  post. 


REHREMEN  1 

DEPAR  TMEN  I  OF  AGRICUL  LURE 

Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperatives  Service:  Bruce  M. 
Graham,  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  for  Statistics  and 
CTiairman  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  reiiretf  from  Fed¬ 
eral  service  on  Julv  13  to  accept  an  assignment  as  Visiting 
Professor  in  Manila,  Philippines,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Agricultural  Programs  Office  of  Kansas 
State  Universiiv.  Mr.  Graham  served  in  the  Virginia  and 
Washington  State  offices  of  the  agenev  prior  to  his  as¬ 
signment  in  Washington,  D.fT  in  195b.  He  became  Deputv 
Administrator  for  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  (pred¬ 
ecessor  of  ESGS)  and  Chairman  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  in  1971. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DA  EES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICA  l  ORS 


October  1979 


Release  dates  scheduled  bv  agencies  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  given  below.  These  are 
target  dates  that  will  be  met  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Occasionally  agencies  may  be  able  to  release 
data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be  forced  by  unavoida¬ 
ble  compilation  problems  to  release  a  report  one  or 
more  days  later. 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each 


month  covering  release  dates  for  the  following 
month.  The  indicators  arc  identified  by  the  title 
of  the  releases  in  which  thev  are  included;  the 
source  agency;  the  release  identification 
number  where  applicable;  and  the  Business  Con¬ 
ditions  Digest  series  numbers  for  all  BCD  series 
included,  shown  in  parentheses.  Release  date  in¬ 
formation  for  additiottal  series  can  be  found  in 
publications  of  the  sponsoring  agencies. 


(Any  inquires  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agencv.) 


Data  Subject  Data  For 

October  1  Cotistructioti  Expenditures  (Press  release), 

Census,  C-3()  (69) . August 

2  Opeti  Market  Money  Rates  and  Bond  Prices, 

Federal  Reserve  Board  (FRB),  415 . September 


3  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks, 

FRB,  504  (72,  112) . Week  Ending  September  26 

3  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories,  and  Orders, 

Census,  M3-1  (65) . August 

4  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  508  (85, 

102,  107,  108) . Week  Ending  September  26 

4  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

503  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  October  3 


4  Producer  Price  Indexes  (Press  release). 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  (330-334)  . . .  .September 

4  Consumer  Credit,  FRB,  421  (66,  113) . August 

5  Fhe  Employment  Situation  (Press  release), 

BLS  (1,  3,  21,  37,  40-44,  91,  340,  442, 

444-448,  451-452) . September 

10  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders, 

Census,  M4-A . August 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  For 


October 


10  Advance  Monlhlv  Retail  Sales  (Press  Release), 

(Census  (54) . September 

10  Motithly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release), 

('.ensus,  BW . August 

10  Condition  Report  ot  Large  (Commercial  Banks, 

FRB,  504  (72,  112)  . Week  Ending  October  3 

1 1  Factors  Attecling  Batik  Reserves  and  (Condition 

Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

T'RB,  503  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  October  10 

I  1  Monev  Stock  Measures,  FRB, 

508  (85,  102,  107,  108)  . Week  Ending  October  3 

II  Manulacturing  and  Trade:  Invetttories  and  Sales, 

(Census  (3 1 ,  5(>,  7 1 )  . August 

12  (Crop  Production,  Agriculture  . October  1 

15  Food  Assistance  Program  Results,  Agriculture . August 

15  Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-year 

Mortgages,  HUD  (118) . October  1 

lb  Industrial  Production  and  Related  Data,  FRB,  414 

(47,  73-7b) . September 

17  (Condition  Report  of  Large  (Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

504  (72,  122)  . Week  Ending  October  10 

17  Personal  Income,  Bureau  of  Economic 

Analysis  (BEA)  (223)  . September 

17  Output,  Capacitv,  and  (Capacitv  Utilization,  FRB, 

402  (82,  84)  .  . . ! . September 

17  Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census,  (C-20 

(28,  29) . September 

18  Supply  Demand  Estimates, 

Agriculture . (Current  Marketing  Season 

18  Cattle  on  Feed,  Agriculture . October  1 

18  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  (Condition 
Statement  of'  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  503  . Week  Ending  October  17 

18  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  508 

(85,  102,  107,  108)  . Week  Ending  October  10 

19  Gross  National  Product  (Preliminarv),  BEA 

(200,  205,  210) . . . 3Q  79 

23  Grain  Stock  Report,  Agriculture . October  1 

23  Average  V’ields  on  Long-  Term  Bonds, 

Treasurv  Bulletin  (115,  116)  . August 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  For 


October  23  Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goofls,  Manufacturers’ 

Shipments  and  Orders  (Press  release).  Census,  M3-1, 


(6,  24,  25,  96,  548) . September 

24  Major  Collective  Bargaining  Settlements, 

Press  Release,  BLS  (348,  349) . 1st  nine  months 


24  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks, 

FRB,  504  (72,  112) . Week  Ending  October  17 

25  Housing  Vacancies  (Press  release). 

Census,  H-111  . 3Q '79 

25  Monev  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  508 

(85,  102,  107,  108) . Week  Ending  October  17 

25  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Contlition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  503  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  October  24 


26  Consumer  Price  Index  (Press  release), 

BLS  (320-322)  . September 

26  Real  Earnings,  BLS  (341) . September 

October  29  Protluctivity  and  Cost  in  Private  Business, 

Nonfarm  Business,  and  Manufacturing 

Sectors  (Press  release),  BLS  . 3Q’79 

29  Work  Stoppages  (Press  Release),  BLS  . September 

29  Supplv  Demand  Estimates, 


Agriculture . Current  Marketing  Season 

30  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade,  Census, 


F  r-900  (602,  612) . September 

30  Composite  Indexes  of  Leading,  Cxjincident  and 

Lagging  Indicators  (Press  release),  BEA . September 

30  Labor  Turnover  In  Manufacturing  (Press  release), 

BLS  (2,  3,  4) . September 

31  Agricultural  Prices,  Agriculture . Mid-October 

31  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories,  and  Orders, 

CeJisus  (65)  M3-1  . September 


31  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks, 

FRB,  504  (72,  112)  . Week  Eiuling  October  24 
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